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PANOBLE CA DYS OF WViEINITCE: 


THE GOLDEN CITY. 


Have you heard of the Golden City, 
Mentioned in the legends old? 
Everlasting light shines o’er it, 
Wondrous things of it are told. 
Only righteous men and women 
Dwell within its gleaming walls; 


Wrong is banished from its borders, 
Justice reigns through all its halls. 
We are builders of that city, 

All our joys and all our groans 
Help to rear its shining ramparts, 
All our lives are building-stones. 


Feri ADLER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MY SOUL. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


My soul, thou hast eternal youth: 
This form so frail must pass away, 
But thou shalt reach an endless day, 
Where shines the Sun of perfect Truth! 


This aching heart, this weary brain, 
Must cease their throbbing life, my soul; 
But death is not thy final goal: 

Thou passeth where there is no pain. 


As dust to dust returns at last, 

So thou to spirit must return, 

Since for the unseen thou dost yearn, 
For realms uncircumscribed and vast. 


My soul, the body groweth weak, 
It withers in this earthly strife; 
But thou dost bring eternal life: 

May we thy refuge daily seek! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LIGHT-HOUSE CHRISTIAN. 


BY CHARLES W. CASSON. 


HE other day I stood on the seashore during 

a storm. The great waves, with their 

white caps tossing and their deep voices 
roaring, dashed noisily at my feet. 

I saw the rows of big jagged rocks near the 
shore, that seemed like savage watch-dogs guarding 
the land, waiting to sink their cruel stone teeth 
into some helpless ship. 

The sun set while I watched, and the darkness 
came down like flakes of black snow. In the 
dimness I thought of the sailor-boys who were out 
there in danger on the sea. 

Suddenly, amid the dusk and the storm, there 
gleamed a bright light over the waves; and I knew 
it came from a light-house that stood firmly on a 
tiny island in the great sea. 

Now a true Christian is simply a moral light- 
house. He is to men’s souls just what a light- 
house is to men’s bodies. 

Life is often called the sea of life; and there 
are storms upon it, just as there are storms on the 
ocean. 

There is a storm on the sea of life to-day. 
The wind of bad influence blows fiercely. The 
rocks of temptation jut treacherously out. The 
shoals of folly lie hidden under the splashing 
waves. The-darkness of ignorance hides the 
dangers from people’s eyes. 

A Christian is one who stands out in the places 
of danger, and lets his light of truth guide people 
to places of safety. 

Would you like to be a light-house Christian? 
Let me tell you how to become one. 

It is quite a simple matter. A stone light-house 
and a Christian light-house are both built in the 
same way. If we study the one, we can under- 
stand the other. 
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Have you ever noticed the care taken in building 
the foundation of a light-house? It isn’t built on 
the sand, or on a clay bank, or even on top of a 
high rock. 

It is built on the rock; but the rock is first 
bored and drilled and blasted, and the foundation 
sunk away down in it, until the rock and the 
light-house become really one. 

So it must be with us. It is foolish for us to 
build on the sand of religious fancy, the way peo- 
ple do who go to church because it is nice. 
And it isn’t safe to build on a crumbling clay 
bank, as those do who only believe in those things 
that most people think are true. And even to 
build on top of a high rock of real truth isn’t 
enough. 

We must build not only om the rock of truth, 
but ito it as well. We must dig down into it 
with our reasons until we have become a part of 
truth ourselves. 

You have heard of people having “religious 
convictions.” A conviction is simply a rod of 
thought firmly fastened into the rock of truth. 

Jesus built into the rock. Men often wonder 
what he was doing during the twenty years of his 
life of which we know nothing.. From twelve 
years of age until thirty he lived so quietly that 
the Bible says nothing about him. 

What was he doing? He was quietly digging 
into the rock of truth, and fixing himself so firmly 
into it that the storm of Gethsemane and the waves 
of Calvary could not shake him. And so it was 
that he became the highest, brightest moral light- 
house in the world. 

You see we have to dig deep in order to build 
high. Itis said that seven-eighths of an iceberg 
is under water and out of sight. And so, before we 
can think high thoughts, we must think long and 
deep ones. 

After the foundation of the light-house has been 
finished, the walls are built. The light-house, as 
you know, is not one great piece of stone. It is 
built by slowly putting one stone on another and 
cementing them into one solid mass. 

The walls of our moral light-house, we call 
“ character.” They are built by putting one little 
act of kindness on top of another, and cementing 
them all firmly together by love. 

It is very slow work. A great many little acts 
are required. You can hardly see the walls rising 
when you watch. But it is the only way, and it is 
the sure way. 

Whenever you reach out your hand to helpa 
poor beggar, to aid an old man, to nurse a sick 
dog, you are building the walls of character. 

Sometimes, in building a light-house, the work- 
man starts to lay a stone, and carelessly dreps it 
into the sea. And whenever we plan a good deed, 
and don’t do it, it just slips from our fingers, and 
is lost. : 

We must build high. If a light-house is low, the 
waves would hide the light, and perhaps put it out. 
The higher the walls, the wider is the circle of 
light. And, the higher we build our characters, 
the further will our light of truth shine. 

The last thing and most important in building a 
light-house is to provide the light. No light-house 
is ever built unless it is to have a light on top. 
And God never allows us to build the walls of 
character without giving us a light. 

The light may be small, as in a light-house; but 
it is magnified by the reflectors of our past life 
and the clean windows of our present daily life. 

God gives the light. All we have to do is to 
keep the reflectors polished and the windows clean. 
When we reflect God’s truth from a pure life 
through pure deeds, no night can be dark enough 
to hide our light. 

And so we have our moral light-house built. 
Let me sum it up in three C’s. : 


Every Other Sunday. 


There is the foundation of Conyiction, made by 
thinking deeply into the truth; the walls of Char- 
acter, built by piling up little deeds of kindness; 
and the lantern of Consecration, kept clean and 
bright by our constantly doing what we know is 
right. 

Are you a light-house Christian? 


The opportunities of making great sacrafices for 
the good of mankind are of rare occurrence ; and 
he who remains inactive till it 1s in his power to 
confer signal benefits or yield important services 
isin imminent danger of incurring the doom of 
the slothful servant. Rosert Hatt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SORREL-TOP. 


In Two Parts.— Part 4. 


BY SELINDA H. GREEN. 


SULTRY July day and a dusty village 
yaN street. 

Along this street, a young girl, tall and 
slight, with stooping shoulders and awkward gait, 
came slowly, heedless of everything but the pages 
of a book held open in her hand. 

When near, one perceived the massive braid of 
hair adown her back to be of an intense red. A 
slouching, broad-brimmed hat held the upper por- 
tion of the hair in deep shadow. Her cheeks were 
sallow, her nose freckled. She wore an ill-fitting 
dress of faded calico, with here and there a bow of 
cheap ribbon, indicating some aspirations toward 
the ornamental. 

Upon the street corner stood a group of boys. 

“Here comes Sorrel-top! ” said the best-dressed 
boy of their number. It was Joe Hobson, the 
village dry-goods merchant’s son. He spoke in an 
undertone to his companions, “We'll have fun 
now,” and then at the top of his lungs :— 


“Hullo, Sorrel-top! How are you, Sorrel- 
top?” 

The other boys roared with laughter. Joe Hob- 
son was a great wit among them. 

Not a look from the girl! 

“Say, Sorrie! don’t cut a feller. Can’t you 


speak to yer friends?” shouted a second boy. 

“Ain’t ye got on quite a blaze this hot day? 
This ain’t December, it’s July,” roared a third. 

The girl was now opposite. A fierce gleam shot 
from under her lashes. 

“Mind your business, you miserable pack of 
low-lived rowdies ! ” 

The words hissed from between her shut teeth, 
only to provoke a louder yell from the boys. 

“Hi—he—ho!” they jeered, putting incon- 
ceivable twists and quirks into their tones. 

“Don’t git yer back up, Sorrie! It’s humped 
like a camel’s now,” shouted their wit, Joe Hob- 
son. 

Shutting her book with a snap, the girl suddenly 
bent down; and, snatching a small stone at her feet, 
she turned, and hurled it with all her might toward 
her tormentors. 

It flew far to one side of the spot where they 
stood, falling, harmless, into the dust-laden grass. 
The boys shrieked with delight; and one, the 
youngest among them, yelled :— 

“Why didn’t ye aim square t’other way? Might 
ha’ hit somebody then,” which sally so delighted 
himself that he fell prone upon the ground, and 
kicked and writhed in spasms of mirth. - 

The girl, with quickened step, hastened out of 
their reach as rapidly as possible; but, more for 
the exercise of their supposed wit than from any 
real malignity of heart, their rude jests continued 
until she turned a street corner and disappeared 
from their view. 


Despite the afternoon’s heat, she climbed the 
rough hillside road, which she now entered upon, ~ 
with a quick, nervously unflagging step. 

A mile of this brought her to a farm-house © 
brown with age and devoid of paint. Before it 
was a well-sweep, with its “old oaken bucket,” 
shaded by a giant elm. 

The girl took a drink at the well, bathed her © 
heated brow, pouring water from the tin dipper 
into her hand to do so, then went into the house. __ 

A woman, with face as brown as the house, 
was stirring noisily about the great, old-fashioned 
kitchen. The expression of her face was darker 
than its hue. 

“Where under the sun, Lomy Tuffts, have you 
been all this mortal while, I’d like to know?” was 
her loud greeting, as the girl came in. 

“TI carried the washing to Miss Ellis, and came 
straight home again.” 

“You must have poked like a snail, I know. Is 
Miss Ellis goin’ t’ night?” 

“No, in the morning.” 

Mrs. Peters, besides all her farm work, “took — 
in” washing for the city boarders; for this little — 
town among the New Hampshire hills was getting — 
to be quite a summer resort, and to Salome Tuffts — 
often fell the burden of carrying and fetching the 
clothes. Salome had been “taken” by Mrs. Peters 
from an Orphans’ Home, when she was a very 
little girl; for Mrs. Peters had no daughter, her 
four children were boys, and she wanted some one 
to help her in the house, she said. She had taught 
Salome to do all manner: of housework, and con- 
sidered that she had done well by her. Her fond- 
ness for books was Salome’s great failing, Mrs. — 
Peters thought. i 

“Now stir your stumps, ’n’ set that table 
quicker ’n chain lightenin’,” ordered Mrs. Peters, — 
catching a panful of hot bread from the oven. — 
“Them men’ll be hungrier ’n bears by this time.” 

The girl pulled a great table into the floor, turned 
up its hanging leaves, laid the cloth, and sped into _ 
the pantry to return with a pile of plates. ; 

“T wisht you wouldn’t crook over so, Lomy,” — 
said Mrs. Peters, glancing up from a dish of 
steaming rhubarb sauce. “Seem zef I sh’d have 
a fit to look at ye. Your back’s a reg’lar rainbow 
for shape. What’ll ye be when ye’re fifty, *f ye’re 
go’n’ ter walk on all fours at sixteen? ” , 

“Hope I shan’t live till then!” said Salome, 
setting down the plates with a thud. 

“Ye needn’t smash them plates, if yedo! You'd — 
ought to be ashamed, talkin’ so.” ? 

“Wish I was dead this minute,” added the girl, 
her face all of a quiver with passion. 

“Lo-my Tuffts!” Mrs. Peters held up both 
hands. “I sh’d expect t’ be struck dead, ’f I’s in — 
your place, temptin’ Providence by such awful — 
talk.” : 

“Don’t care if I am!” persisted Salome. She 
snatched a tin pail, and dashed out to the well to 
draw some water. 

She had just drawn the heavy bucket up full, and 
leaned for an instant upon the well-curb to take a 
deep breath after her effort, when a boyish voice 
saluted her : — 

“Smart you are, throwing rocks at fellers on 
the street. Ill tell mother, J will.” 

“Tell, you little seamp! Who cares?” re- 
torted Salome, angrily. She took her pail of — 
water in, and shortly after a tableful of hungry 
hay-makers were seated round a bountiful meal; — 
and Salome, who had rushed bareheaded out at 
the back door, ran across the orchard, and sped 
blindly onward up the long, grassy incline, over 
the hill to a gentle, shaded slope, on the other 
side. =a 

It was a secluded spot, where grew a few tall 
young sapling birches. 

At the foot of one of these Salome threw her- 
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x _ self, face downward, upon the grass, and broke 
__ into fierce, loud weeping. 
) It was a rare thing for her to give way to tears, 
for she was a brave sort of girl; but everything 
fone gone wrong to-day,— worse than usual, even, 
_ jand life seemed unendurably bitter. 


Haying somewhat relieved her  surcharged 
nerves, Salome wept more quietly. The evening 
' sunshine fell across her, lighting the heavy hair, 

which had partially unbraided in her wild running, 
and now lay, a tangled heap, upon her shoulders. 

Her keen ear caught a “swish” of the grass. 
She held her breath, and an instant later became 
aware some one was standing near. 

Against her will—she could not resist the im- 
pulse — she lifted her tear-stained face to look. 

A cloud of dainty muslin and lace met her gaze. 
Aboye it was a young, womanly face, full of 
tender wonder and sympathy, looking down at her. 

“What is the matter, dear?” The voice was 
| music; and “ dear,” no one had used that word to 

her since her mother died, so long ago. 

“Nothing,” Salome answered, dropping her face 

once more into her folded arms, upon the ground. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ANSWER. 


He sat on my knee at evening, 
The boy who is “ half-past three”; 
And the clear blue eyes from his sun-browned 
; face 
Smiled happily up to me. 
T held him close as the twilight fell, 
And called him “ my dear little son.” 
Then I said, “I have wondered for many days 
Where it is that my baby’s gone. 


“Td a baby once in a long white gown 
Whom I rocked just as I do you; 
His hair was as soft as yellow silk, 
And his eyes were like violets blue; 
His little hands were like pink-tipped flowers, — 
See, yours are so strong and brown,— 
He has slipped away and is lost, I fear; 
Do you know where my baby’s gone? ” 


Did my voice half break as the thoughts would 
come 
_ Of the sweet and sacred days 
When motherhood’s first joys were mine? 
- Was a shade of regret on my face? 
For close round my neck crept a sturdy arm, 
And the boy who is “ half-past three ”’ 
Said, “ The baby,— he went to Boyland; 
And — didn’t you know? — he’s me!” 


The Advance. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FEW CHAPTERS FROM GINLIO’S LIFE. 


BY THOMAS D. BERGEN. 


INLIO was the son of a Neapolitan fish- 
vender, Pasquale by name, who plied his 
trade near his home on the Mergellina. 

He was not poor, according to South Italian stand- 
ards; yet, from the ragged condition of Ginlio’s 
costume, you would have thought that he was a 
penniless tatterdemalion. When he was a little 
fellow of only five or six, he used to scamper 

- about among his father’s brown nets, which hung 

drying in the sun, with hardly any clothes at all. 
But, as soon as he got to be eleven, he was anx- 
ious to add to the family income by his own work. 
So he chose the trade of sorbetiere, or vender of 
sherbet. 
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If you are in Naples in summer, you will soon 
find out how delicious is a cooling glass of sherbet. 
Ginlio’s father had a friend who owned a fine 
lemon orchard on the Posilipo, which is a beauti- 
ful hill above the city of Naples. Ginlio used to 
go up every evening to this orchard, where he 
would buy as many deliciously fresh lemons as he 
would need the next day. Early in the morning, 
with a little snow-ice, a tiny pot of honey, and the 
fruit, he would make his small tub full of sherbet. 
Carrying this, some glasses, and spoons, under the 
shade of the tall trees in the Villa Nazionale, he 
was ready for business. He charged only a half- 
penny a glass for his refreshment. Many people 
bought of him, for Ginlio was a favorite among 
those who knew him. Then, too, they knew that 
he gave better measure than his numerous rivals, 
who were unjustly enraged at his deserved success. 
Now a nurse, who was taking a baby to ride, or a 
governess, in charge of her pupils, would patron- 
ize Ginlio’s sherbet. Many people preferred lem- 
onade; and so Ginlio brought sugar, water, and 
honey, together with some cool, fragrant lemons. 
Tourists, who used to walk through the park, liked 
his happy face and courteous air of a perfect little 
gentleman. Ginlio’s days of prosperity com- 
menced when these foreigners paid for many 
glasses of sherbet at once, for sometimes a dozen 
or more of these generous lovers of Italian scen- 
ery would stop to chat and gaze off at the won- 
derful view which one saw from Ginlio’s stand. 

One Saturday afternoon was exceptionally pleas- 
ant, and the park was crowded with throngs of 
gayly dressed people. Before noon Ginlio had to 
rush back home for more sherbet. He hardly got 
back before a little girl, oh! so wretchedly poor, 
with hardly enough tattered rags to clothe her, 
asked him for some lemonade. “Lemonade, lem- 
onade!” moaned the little maid, crying, with a 
final wail, “1 am dying of thirst.” “You shall 
have a glass,” quickly answered Ginlio, with no 
thought of pay. He turned to squeeze a lemon. 
But he had no water left. So, telling the girl to 
guard his sherbet, he went off to fill his jug with 
sparkling Serino water. When he came back, the 
little watcher was sobbing bitterly. She explained 
how his rivals had stolen his tub while he was 
away. Just then, as Ginlio was giving the little 
girl a glass of lemonade, an Englishman, who had 
noted Ginlio’s charity, came by. Like a flash the 
little girl pulled his sleeve, and called his attention 
to Ginlio’s loss. In poor Italian he asked for 
some lemonade, for which he gave Ginlio two 
francs, more than enough to pay for his missing 
tub of sherbet. The little merchant was fumbling 
with a handful of coppers to make change, when, 
on looking up, he saw the Englishman had gone 
away. He hurried up to him, and asked whether 
he had nothing smaller. “I don’t want any 
change, my little man,” replied the foreigner. 
“Keep it all for your loss.” Ginlio thanked him 
most gratefully, adding, “But, sir, I must give 
this little girl some, for I can earn enough; and, 
if she had not spoken to you, I should not have 
any of this money.” All of this was spoken so 
rapidly that the Englishman understood but little 
of it; enough, however, to make him pull a bill 
out of his pocket. ‘“ Well, here are five francs 


[a dollar]. Give as much of it as you think right 
to her.” The two children were thankful beyond 
expression. Ginlio gave the whole of his second 


gift to the little girl, who had never dreamed of 
greater wealth. 

Every Sunday afternoon the band plays in the 
park. During these summer concerts Ginlio 
reaped a generous harvest. The day after his 
meeting with the kind Englishman he had no time 
to wait on his Italian customers. His stand was 
crowded from afternoon till late evening by for- 
eigners, friends of the man of Saturday. Six 
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years afterward he told, with glowing enthusiasm, 
how he made, by sales and by gifts, over fifty 
francs,—a miraculous day’s earnings for a sor- 
betiere. 


SOME SAYINGS OF LINCOLN. 


& E cannot escape history.” 
“ Revolutionize through the ballot-box.” 
“Let none falter who thinks he is 
right.” 

“Tt is no pleasure to me to triumph over any 
one.” 

“T do not impugn the motives of any one op- 
posed to me.” 

“Come what will, I will keep my faith with 
friend and foe.” 

“JT have not willingly planted a thorn in any 
man’s bosom.” 

“All that I am, all that I hope to be, I owe to 
my angel mother.” 

“There is no grievance that is a fit object of 
redress by mob law.” 

“Suspicion and jealousy never did help any man 
in any situation.” 

“This country, with its institutions, belongs to 
the people who inhabit it.” 

“God must like common people, or he would not 
have made so many of them.” 

“For thirty years I have been a temperance man, 
and I am too old to change.” - 

“Gold is good in its place; but living, brave, 
and patriotic men are better than gold.” 

“This government must be preserved in spite of 
the acts of any man or set of men.” 

“Stand with anybody that stands right. Stand 
with him while he is right, and part with him when 
he goes wrong.” 

“Let us have faith that right makes might; and, 
in that faith, let us to the end dare to do our duty 
as we understand it.” 

“The purposes of the Almighty are perfect, and 
must prevail, though we erring mortals may fail 
to perceive them in advance.” 

“J have never had a feeling politically that did 
not spring from the sentiments embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence.” 

“The way for a young man to rise is to improve 
himself every way he can, never suspecting that 
anybody wishes to hinder him.” 

“The reasonable man has long since agreed that 
intemperance is one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of all evils among mankind.” 


It is not my periods that I polish, but my ideas. 
JOUBERT. 


6 ET them say!” Social criticism is but a 
fact in environment, and one which must 
commend itself to reason and conscience 

before we have any right to accept it as a motive 

to action. It is indeed not wise to quarrel with 
our fellow-men about matters of no importance. 

It is better to comply in usages which have no 

moral bearing. When some one asked Frederick 

Maurice why he wore the clergyman’s white neck- 

tie, he replied, “I have too many quarrels with my 

generation about great matters to have time to 
differ from them about small ones.” Petty eccen- 
tricities of dress and manner are commonly indi- 
cations that those who practise them are very little 
employed about the great things of life. They 
disfigure personal independence by the extrava- 
gance of “come-outer-ism,” and thus associate 
dissent from Mrs. Grundy with foolishness. 

Saturday Evening Post. 
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REGATTA ON THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE. 


FLOWERS WITHOUT FRUIT. 


Prune thou thy words, thy thoughts control, 
That o’er thee swell and throng, 
They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 
But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft, luxurious flow, 
Shrinks when sharp service must be done, 
And faints at every woe. 
J. H. Newman. 


O we forget? “My Father worketh until 
now.” Into the doubt and impatience and 
anxiety of human effort comes the thought 

of God, bringing strength and calm,— the thought 
that He also is working, not to take the place of 
our work, but to confirm it, supplying strength to 
the weakness of our endeavor, overruling in wis- 
dom the mistakes of our limited vision, translating 
and transfiguring our imperfect successes — nay, 
that which we had thought our failure — into the 
eternal triumph of His righteousness and love. 
“The Lord reigneth.” 

Under Him, in Him, with Him, we also reign. 
Over material forces, over the powers of ignorance 
and selfishness and sin, over our own lives, over 
height and depth, over life and death, the Lord 
reigneth; and He gives to us the victory. 

Epwarp Evererr Hate. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ETHEL’S BIRTHDAY CAKE. 


BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. 


THEL SULLIVAN was just eight years 
old. Hight little girls stood about a beau- 
tiful big birthday cake with frosting on 

top, and eight candles of different colors were 
brightly burning on it. Each little girl was anx- 
iously waiting for her turn to make Ethel a birth- 
day wish, and then choose one of the pretty candles 
to blow out. 

First came a little rosy-cheeked girl. She chose 
ared candle, and said, “May you always have a 
jolly time!” Next a yellow candle was blown 
out; and the wish was, “ May you have plenty of 
playmates!” 

The third little girl chose a green candle, and 
wished Ethel “all the new clothes she wanted.” 

The fourth wished her ‘ta pony and cart.” Little 
Miss Number Five wished “that Ethel might have 
a Maltese kitten,” and then blew out an orange- 
colored candle. 

When it was turn for the next little friend, she 
picked out the one pure white candle. She 
thought a moment, and then said, “My wish for 
Ethel is that she shall always make everybody 
about her happy wherever she goes.” 

Number Seven chose a purple candle, and wished 
“that the poor people might love Ethel as much as 
they loved Ethel’s mother.” 


The eighth candle was a pink one, and little 
Number Eight said, “ May Ethel grow very wise!” 

Which of the eight wishes would yow rather 
have had, and what would your wish have been? 


A prayer, in its simplest definition, is merely a 
wish turned heavenward. Puitties BROOKS. 


6 LACK BEAUTY,” by Miss Anna Sewell,, 
B an invalid Quaker lady of Yarmouth, 
England, has had a larger sale than any 
other tendency book recently published in England 
or America. It has been translated into many 
languages; and its sale has not been a million cop- 
ies only, but millions of copies have been sold. 
Miss Sewell wrote the book on a bed of pain. 
She received a hundred dollars for the copyright, 
and only lived to see the beginning of its great 
influence in the world. The volume was published 
in 1877, and its circulation has never been so 
large as now. A single American firm recently 
ordered 100,000 copies for advertising purposes. 
The American Humane Society printed 421,000 
copies of the work in a little more than a year. 
The demand for the book in Latin America is very 
great. The book was not written for the market, 
but for an influence to meet a need. 
HezeEx1an BUTTERWORTH. 
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' Without earnestness no man is ever great or 
) does really great things. He may be the cleverest 
of men, he may be brilliant, entertaining, popu- 
lar; but he will want weight. No soul-moving 
\picture was ever painted that had not in it the 


depth of shadow. Pprer Bayne. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


A moTuHnEr’s love is born of God, 
And well reflects His care. 

Like flowers adorning summer sod, 
It blossoms everywhere : 

In savage bosoms it is found, 
A light in darkness given; 

It doth in gentle souls abound, — 
Like sunshine in the heaven! 


From it mankind has grandly grown, 
Its higher self to find ; 

From it pure charity is shown, 
Enriching heart and mind: 

It is the token clear and true, 
God’s love to man is given; 

And gleaming there, as light in dew, 
Is morning of new heaven! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THEIR ENGINEER. 
BY ALMA SEABURY YEATON. 


? OST train time.” 
Mattie went on with her work in the 
damp sand, and appeared not to hear 
the remark. 

It was a village that she was making. The 
town-house stood in the centre, and a railroad ran 
through the outskirts. The depot was designated 
by a plat of flowers and a platform made from 
a piece of broken shingle. 

Bobby surveyed it critically. ‘“ You haven’t got 
any engine-house,” he remarked reprovingly. 
“It ought to go there, near the town-house, only 
not too close; and you want to have some strings 
for the wires to it, and Ill stick up some poles.” 

He proceeded busily to gather up some small 
sticks. 

Suddenly there was a shrill whistle and a long 
rumbling sound. 

The children sprang to their feet, and there 
was a rush, and two eager little figures climbed up 
_the high board fence that separated the yard from 

the steep embankment down to the track. 

They stood with toes peering between the rough 
boards, and bright faces looking over the top one. 
The train came slowly around the long curve. 

“He’s there!” cried Mattie, excitedly. Bobby 
began to wave his cap. 

Out from the engine-cab leaned the engineer. 
His face also was smiling and eager. 

The fireman looked over his shoulder while his 
hand still held the bell-rope. 

The whistle gave two short blasts. ‘“Good- 
morning!” the children shouted in answer over 
the fence. They all laughed gaily together. 

The long freight-train rumbled slowly on. 

.. They watched it breathlessly. It would go 
down past the depot, then back slowly; and some 
of the cars would be detached or they would take 
on some empty cars from the siding. 

The engine would come way back, and they 
could talk with their friend. They watched the 
movements of the train anxiously. 

A voice from the house called, “Children!” 

Bobby turned a bit crossly. “Wait till 
train goes by,” he called over his shoulder. 
the summons came again. 

Mattie hopped down and ran to the house, with 


the 
But 


A WALK THROUGH THE WOODS. 


a lingering glance at the backing train. She re- 
turned in a moment, breathless, but triumphant. 
“It’s cookies,” she announced, “nice new ones. 
Ma says we can give ’em to him.” She held the 
bag high in the air. 

“Tl give ’em!” Bobby declared decisively. 

“No, I will!” 

“You mustn’t go near the train. 
hurt.” 

“So will you.” 

“T’m a boy!” 

“T went after ’em. We wouldn’t have got ’em 
if it hadn’t been for me!” 

Mattie’s argument was conclusive. The engine 
was opposite them now, and both children scram- 
bled to the ground. 

The engineer was out of the cab in an instant. 
“Come!” he cried, and held out his arms. He 
tossed the children in, and the train continued to 
back. 


You'll get 


“We can have quite a ride this morning,” he 
said, as they all sat around, munching the cookies. 
“Tt will be ten minutes at least.” 

Mattie clapped her hands. “I want to ring!” 
she declared. 

They handed her the rope. She pulled it with 
a jerk, but the great bell hardly swayed. 

“Harder!” laughed the fireman. “See, like 
this.” He gave the rope a strong but steady pull, 
and the bell rang loudly. Then there was a 
screeching whistle. The sound brought a woman 
to the doorway of a house near by. 

“There’s mamma!” Mattie waved her apron 
excitedly, and Bobby shouted himself hoarse. The 
engineer rang the bell, and the fireman the whistle. 
The brakemen on the cars looked up, and there 
was a general waving. Mrs. Marston waved her 
hand in return, smiled happily, and went back to 
her work. 

“JT just wish I could see you at night,” said 
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Bobby, regretfully, when they had been put off the 
engine and stood high out of the way on the em- 
bankment before the train made its final start. 
‘* Sometimes I try to lie awake and listen for you; 
but somehow I always go to sleep, and it’s morning 
before I know it.” 

He sighed dismally. “See, that’s my room up 
there. I’ve lots of nice things in it.” 

He pointed to a window over the grape-covered 
ell. 

* And mine’s right next,” added Mattie, eagerly. 
“We tell each other stories after we’ve gone to 
bed; but Bobby ’most always goes to sleep, and 
don’t hear. He’s an awful sleepy-head, Bobby is.” 
She gave her brother a little good-natured poke. 

The engineer smiled from his cab. “But I 
always whistle just the same,” he declared, as the 
train jolted slowly away. “I whistle because you 
might be awake, and I like you to know that I am 
going by.” 

The children nodded, and watched the train 
until it became a mere speck in the distance. 
Then they returned to their play. 


The train was somewhat late in returning that 
night. 

“You mustn’t forget to whistle,” said the fire- 
man as they slowly crept into town. 

* Not much fear of that,” the engineer replied, 
his eyes piercing through the darkness ahead. 
“They are nice children, and I’m getting fond of 
them. Bless them, how they do watch for us, 
even in the rain!” -He chuckled as he recalled 
the little figures once eagerly waving through the 
rain from a back window. 

“There’s a fire somewhere,” remarked the fire- 
man, carelessly. ‘Near, too.” 

Their eyes were on the glow as they passed 
under a bridge and the track made a sudden curve, 

“Tt is their house!” The engineer’s voice was 
hoarse as he said it. 

The front part of the house was all ablaze. 
High in the air the flames were shooting. Thick 
smoke was pouring from beneath the eaves. 

It was dark midnight, and not a soul seemed 
stirring. The fireman blew a tremendous blast 
with his whistle, then another, and yet another. 
Then he rang the bell, and whistled till it seemed 
as if the whole town would wake. But there was 
no response. 

The engineer sprang from the slow moving en- 
gine, and leaped over the fence. With great 
strides he reached the house, and climbed up the 
trellis to the roof of the little kitchen. 

He heard a child’s cry, and a little white-robed 
figure appeared at the window above him. 

“JT heard the whistle,” Bobby cried gleefully. 
“T heard it real plain; and Mattie’s coming, too.” 

The little girl appeared beside him. 

“Goody!” she cried, as she held out her arms. 


“That whistle has been keeping up for ten 
minutes,” a sick man remarked fretfully to his 
nurse. “Something must be the matter.” 

Just then the fire alarm rang out, and startled 
the little village. Men sprang from their beds. 

“The Marstons’ house!” they said, as they 
rushed toward the blazing building. 

It was burning fiercely now. The chimney had 
fallen, and it was some time before the flames 
were under control. 

The neighbors stood in little knots, and, watched 
the fascinating sight. ‘ 

“No one seems to know who rung in the 
alarm,” some one said. ‘“ Whoever it was hasn’t 
showed up. It’s queer.” 

“They can’t find the children anywhere,” a 
woman cried excitedly, rushing up to a little 
group. “The Marstons had gone off, been called 
away on business, and have only just come back. 


“The children slept in the back part of the 
house, and we can’t find them anywhere.” 

A thrill of horror ran through the interested 
listeners. 

“They can’t have been in their room,” said a 
man, stopping in passing, “because we went up 
there the very first thing; and they weren’t there.” 

He shook his head doubtfully. 


”° 


The early morning express drew into town 
less rapidly than usual. There was a whistle for 
down brakes as it neared the station, and then it 
slowed up. The conductor sprang to the ground 
and lifted two little figures down, then the train 
was off in a second. 

“We hoped you wouldn’t be very scared,” 
Bobby said, consolingly, wiping the tears away 
from his mother’s face, “’cause we couldn’t help 
it anyway, you know. There wasn’t any way to 
let you know; and it isn’t so very long ago, 
either.” 

“He took us right in his arms, and ran back to 
the engine,” chimed in Mattie. “He didn’t have 
time to do anything, ’cause there was another 
train coming and he didn’t want to have a smash- 
up; and he didn’t dare leave us anywhere, ’cause 
he was afraid something would happentous. So 
we all rode in the engine, and he covered us up 
with his coat; and the fireman took his off, too.” 

“And he took us home, and we saw his chil- 
dren,” explained Bobby, eagerly. “ There are five 
of them, and that’s how we got these clothes.” He 
glanced down at the rough, ill-fitting clothes. 
“And his wife gave us some breakfast, and he 
made the express train bring us home. It doesn’t 
ever stop here anyway, but it would do so for 
him, He is a very important man, you see.” He 
spoke proudly. 

“He'll come along to-morrow morning,” said 
Mattie, “and we’ve promised to have the clothes 
ready for him ‘to take back; and I think ’twould 
be nice to send the children something, don’t 
you? He was very good to us, you know.” 

“Yes,” said the mother, her eyes on the black- 
ened ruins of the house while she convulsively 
drew the children close, “I think that he was.” 


The little space around the station was black 
with people when the freight train drew in the 
next morning. 

“We must give him an ovation,” some one 
had said; and an ovation it was. 

The chairman of the selectmen stood at the 
front of the crowd with a box in his hand, which 
he held tightly. 

As the train drew in and slowed, the men in the 
engine leaned out in astonishment. The crowd 
cheered wildly, and men climbed up into the 
engine. The women pelted it with flowers. 

Foremost of all was a man with worn face and 
tears in his eyes. 

The selectman began to make a presentation 
speech in a very husky voice; but above all the 
din a childish voice rang out, “See, mamma, he’s 
got a burn on his arm.” 

A hush fell on the crowd, and men’s heads were 
bared. 

“I’m glad you like him,” — Mattie’s voice was 
exultant,— “ because,” with a wave of her hand as 
if in introduction, “he is a very nice man. He is 
our engineer, you know.” 

The crowd burst into a mighty cheer. 


When God would educate a man, he compels 
him to learn bitter lessons. He sends him to 
school to the necessities rather than to the graces, 
that, by knowing all suffering, he may know also 
the eternal consolation. CrLiA BURLEIGH. 


THE PURPOSE OF A CHURCH. 


To light, that shines in stars and souls; 
To law, that rounds the worlds with calm ; 
To love, whose equal triumph rolls 
Through martyrs’ prayer and angels’ psalm,— 
These walls are wed with unseen bands, 
In holier shrines not built with hands. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CAPITALIST SPINNEY’S HEART. 


BY MARY A. WINSTON. 


OOT DAVIS set down his dynamite machine 
C and his bull’s-eye lantern. The neat black 
box containing the deadly explosive ap- 
peared very innocent as it rested on a small inlaid 
table of great price. Of the two, the bull’s-eye 
looked far the wickeder; for it blinked and leered 
at the gorgeous furnishings, the elegant carpets, 
the beautiful paintings, the hoard of dainty, costly 
bric-a-brac, which filled the grand drawing-room 
of capitalist Spinney. 

Coot gazed slowly around at all this splendor. 
Then he feverishly pushed the thick yellow hair 
back from his forehead. 

“OQ God!” he muttered. “I wish —how I wish! 
—that the lot had a-fell to some other feller in 
the order, or, instid, that ’'d never let them fellers 
talk me into jining the ‘Sword of Vengeance.’ I 
ain’t no heart for sech business as this. God 
knows I hain’t. But I s’pose now I got to stand 
the racket or be barbecuted myself. Anyhow, it’s 
good enough fer old Spinney. He’s a hard old 
skid, and ain’t got no heart fer nobody. So here 
goes!” 

Coot stooped low to adjust his dynamite ma- 
chine. As he lighted the fuse, a handsome clock 


on the mantel beyond musically announced that 


it was two o’clock. 


“°Twon’t never strike three,” said Coot, grimly, 


to himself. 

The fuse would burn out in a half-hour, and 
then — : 

There was a light step on the stair outside. In 
a fright, Coot hurriedly pocketed his bull’s-eye, 
and hid himself and his dynamite machine behind 
some heavy curtains. 

Through the open door he could see a child-de- 
scend into the wide, grand hallway. The child, 
apparently about four years old, carried a big 
silver candlestick in his hand. He wore a little 
dressing-gown of wadded sky-blue silk, and long 
black curls lay on his shoulders. He made a 
pretty picture in the candlelight, with his lovely 
little face turned eagerly toward the great front 
entrance. 

Very soon some one came in at that entrance, 
and went up to the boy. Coot, with a gasp, rec- 
ognized the hard face and cold eye of capitalist 
Spinney, the sole owner of the vast mills in which 
Coot was employed. , 

But, marvel of marvels, that face was no longer 
hard, nor the voice harsh and peremptory! The 
man gathered the little figure in the sky-blue gown 
close into his arms. 

“Marmaduke,” he said softly, smoothing the 
black curls tenderly, “you waiting up for father 
again! You mustn’t do it, my boy.” 

The little fellow tightened his arms about his 
father’s neck. 


“T can’t sleep, father, I am so afraid. I lie — 


awake in my bed, waiting, waiting for your car- 


riage wheels, when you have to be in the mills at 


night.” 
The father laughed; and there was oh, such a 
warm love-light in his eyes, that Coot could 


scarcely believe they were the same cold gray 
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O Gop, I thank Thee for each sight 

Of beauty that Thy hand doth give,— 
For sunny skies and air and light: 

O God, I thank Thee that I live! 


ty 
ay 


rines were very strict. The prisoners were landed 
July 16. I went over to see them land. The first 
barge did not start from the ship until eleven o’clock, 
and got through about one o’clock. 


~ ones which frowned so sternly upon delinquent 
or disorderly mill operatives. 
“T heard John say to James to-night,” little 


t 
_ Marmaduke went on, “that you’d better look out 


ht i yourself, as he’d heard the strikers meant to 
0 you a mischief one of these nights.” 

“OQ Marmaduke, Marmaduke, you mustn’t be 
a coward,—not if you’re father’s boy,” cried the 
capitalist, taking the lovely little face between his 
big hands. 

The boy sprang to the stairs, and shook back his 
curls. 

“Tm not afraid, father. See how brave I am! 
I have you safe and sound to-night, and no’strikers 
can harm you now.” 

The father and son were gone, taking love and 
light with them. Coot, alone in the darkness, 
groaned aloud. 

“God help me! but I can’t do it,—not after 
that!” 

__ He bent down, picked up the dynamite machine, 
and rushed with it out into the night. It was 
twenty minutes past two o’clock. 

“The little un shall have his father safe and 
sound to-night fer all o’ me.” 


1 


The day had not yet dawned when a stalwart 
_ youth of eighteen stole out of one of the squalid 
cots of capitalist Spinney’s mill operatives. \He 
‘carried a few days’ rations in a small basket. 
* Cautiously he crept down the dirty, straggling 
street. 
Suddenly there was a yell of rage and hate, 
mingled with curses; and a motley crowd of men, 
‘women, and children, hurtled into the street. It 
was Coot, and the “Sword of Vengeance” was 
upon him. 

“Ye was false to us, ye dirty spalpeen. We 
was all listenin’, and we ain’t hearn nothin’. Ye 
didn’t do it; and ye swore to, along o’ the rest 0’ 

us, if the lot was cast to ye. There, take that,— 
and that!” 

These wrathful interjections were punctuated 
with a shower of stones. They fell about the ears 
and shoulders of the youth so thick and fast that 

he was powerless to ward them off. At last one 

_ missile struck his head; and he sank down, stunned 

and bleeding. The mob of strikers then drew off, 
satisfied. 


When Coot opened his eyes again, a little face 
-was bending anxiously over him,—a little face 
with a velvet cap and feather atop of its black 
curls. 

It was no miracle. Marmaduke, while out with 
his pony carriage, had found the wounded youth 
_ by the wayside, with the blood flowing from a cut 
- on his forehead. The child had insisted on carry- 

‘ing him to the capitalist’s mansion. 

Coot’s mind was somewhat bewildered. 

*T carried it away, little un,” he whispered, 
“and throwed it down Red Man’s Gorge. So you 

had your father safe and sound, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said little Marmaduke, “I had him safe 
and sound.” 

* That’s — all — right,” Coot murmured, and fell 
away to unconsciousness again. 

_ When, at last, after a long and tedious illness, 
Coot told his story, only withholding the names of 
his fellows in the “Sword of Vengeance,” he 
found that capitalist Spinney had a heart, after 
all; and it wasn’t a hard one. 


TueRr’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea; 
There’s a kindness in His justice, 
Which is more than liberty. 
F W Fases. 


—"* 


CaroLine A. MAson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PETS AT RED GATE FARM. 
No. 4. 


BY SARAH M. BAILEY. ¢ 


OULD the little readers of our paper like 

to hear some true stories about our pets? 

If our good editor is willing, I should 

like to tell you all about them,—not all at once. 
Real, true stories must be short, and last a long 
time, you know. I can only tell of one at a time. 

This pet I want to tell about first is a yellow 
butterfly that is spending the winter with us. 

We live up among the New Hampshire hills, in 
a town called Hopkinton. Concord, the capital, 
is six miles from here; and a stage runs every day 
from our post-office to the city. (I must tell you 
by and by about the little dog who goes with mail 
every morning. ) 

We do not live in the village, but a mile away, 
on a little farm, which we have named “ Red Gate 
Farm.” Every gate about the house and garden 
and in the field is painted red. We have a red gate 
at the shed door to keep the chickens and turkeys 
out. A small red iron gate on the top of the 
tower tells us which way the wind is. Now you 
know why we gave the farm this name. 

We have two cows, whose names are Dame Trot 
and Priscilla, a very gentle horse, “ Phyllis,” and 
two — but I must not tell you all the good things 
we have in this letter. 

One day, as I sat sewing in my little rocking- 
chair by the sunny south window, I saw a tiny 
pale buff butterfly fluttering on the window-pane. 
Thomas Jefferson saw it, too, and got up from his 
nap in the sun to look at it. I said: “You must 
not hurt the little fellow. If he has come to live 
with us this cold winter weather, we will take good 
care of him, and make him happy, if we can.” 
Thomas Jefferson has never offered to hurt the 
yellow wings since then, but sits and watches it 
fly about. 

We have plants in the window, where the but- 
terfly loves to stay. I think he sips sweet honey 
from the hyacinths and fuchsias that are in bloom. 
Sometimes, when the windows are frosty, and I 
find him shut up tight against the cold glass, I 
take him on a paper, and place him near the warm 
fire. At bedtime we hunt among the plants to 
find him, then roll him on to a soft flannel, and 
put him to bed, in a warm corner of the room, on 
the writing-desk or piano. He seems to know that 
we are taking good care of him. We never touch 
him with our fingers. His wings are made of such 
beautiful, delicate, tiny scales that we should hurt 
him. Where do the children think he came from, 
when the ground is covered with snow? We shall 
try to keep him till spring, then open the window 
and let him go. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SPANISH PRISONERS AT PORTS- 
MOUTH, N.H. 


(Youne CONTRIBUTORS.) 


Tur steamship ‘St. Louis’’ entered the harbor of 
Portsmouth, N.H., July 10, 1898, with forty officers 
and seven hundred prisoners of war from Cervera’s 
fleet. Among them was Admiral Cervera. The pris- 
oners were landed July 12, under a strong guard of 
United States marines. Admiral Cervera and the high- 
est officers went to Annapolis. 

The ‘‘ Harvard”’ arrived July 15 with 1,008 prisoners. 
Mutiny haying occurred on the ‘‘ Haryard,’’ the ma- 


The prisoners were very sick when they first landed, 
but in a few days they were well. The camp where the 
prisoners stayed was named Camp Long in honor of 
Secretary Long. 

The prisoners were supplied with soup, meat, pota- 
toes, and bread, three times a day in large quantities. 
At first they ate so much that the marines had to 
stand over them, and stop them from eating so much. 

The houses that they lived in were long, rough board 
houses, with hammocks in them for the men to sleep 
in. There was a cook-house with twenty-two stoves 
in it. 

For their amusements they had bull fights, and one 
of the men would dress up like a bull. Then they had 
swings, and would jump rope. There was a pavilion, 
used as a dining-hall, in which they played all their 
games. 

They went down on the side near the river, and 
washed their dishes and clothes. 

The Spanish camp covered several acres of land. 
All around the place was a fence, and then a barbed 
wire fence, and then, all around, were Gatling guns. 

They fished most of the time with fishing-rods. 

During their stay here Admiral Cervera came back 
from Annapolis to see the sick ones and pay the men. 
There was a great crowd at the station to meet him. 

In September the steamer ‘‘City of Rome ’’ came 
here, and took the prisoners home. 

FREDERIC GOODING. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW A BREAD-PUDDING TAUGHT A 
LESSON. 


BY A. MARION HOLMES. 


‘¢THERE,’’ said Mrs. Emery, surveying the twins, ‘‘I 
think you are ready to start. Give my love to Mrs. 
Holden, and tell her to come round as soon as she 
can.” 

This said, the two started for Mrs. Holden’s. They 
had been invited to spend the day with this ‘‘ dear old 
lady,’ as people generally called her. They were 
pretty children. They had large lustrous eyes, with 
long curling lashes. Wavy brown hair framed their 
faces. They looked so much alike that their mother 
could hardly tell them apart. 

So these two trudged along until they came to a little 
brown house about half a mile up the road. Just as 
they were mounting the steps, the door opened, and a 
sweet, kind face showed itself. 

The little girls gave Mrs. Holden their mother’s 
message, and then sat solemn and still on the chairs 
which were so seldom used. 

‘¢ Now I’ve got to go an’ prepare dinner; but first I 
want to ask you if you both like bread-pudding.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, yes’m,” they both replied. At this the old 
lady disappeared. 

No wonder the twins eyed each other, no wonder 
they looked sober. Neither of them liked bread-pud- 
ding; it was the one thing they greatly disliked. 

Dinner was announced, and the culprits made signs; 
for they knew the dessert, that fatal dessert, was coming 
at the end. Mrs. Holden came in, looking so happy; 
and, lo! in the middle of the table she deposited an 
immense bread-pudding. 

“There, my dears,’’ said the delighted old lady, ‘TI 
made this just for you; and you must eat it all.”’ 

They didn’t dare look right or left, but they wished 
they had told the truth. 

She helped them in a bountiful manner, and sat 
down with a little for herself, thinking, ‘‘It’s a fine 
puddin’, an’ how they will enjoy it.” The poor twins 
ate a little at a time; and it wasn’t long before Mrs. 
Holden finished, and, looking up, said: ‘* That’s right. 
Eat slow, and enjoy it.” 

She went into the kitchen to tend the fire; and, just 
as soon as she disappeared, Helen switched out her 
handkerchief, and deposited all her pudding in it, and 
put it back in her pocket. Ruth didn’t have time, but 
was obliged to eat all of her portion. Both girls po- 
litely refused another helping. 

Early in the afternoon they went home, and declared 
that never again would they say they liked what they 
really disliked. In other words, no more telling white 
fibs ! 
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PUTTING THE WORLD TO BED. 


Tue little Snow-people are hurrying down 
From their home in the clouds overhead. 

They are working as hard as ever they can, 
Putting the world to bed. 


Ev’ry tree in a soft, fleecy night-gown they clothe, 
Each post has its night-cap of white, 
And o’er the cold ground a thick cover they spread 
Before they say good-night. 
Estuer W. Buxton. 


HOW TO READ. 


LOW reading is essential for the mastery of 

books. The Rev. F. W. Robertson says: 

“JT never knew but one or two fast readers, 

and readers of many books, whose knowledge was 

worth anything. I read hard or not at all, never 

skimming, never turning aside to merely inviting 

books; and Plato, Aristotle, Thucydides, Sterne, 

and Jonathan Edwards have passed like the iron 
atoms of the blood into my mental constitution.” 


HEN one comes to weigh up the capacity 
of the ordinary human memory against 


the inundation of small facts that the 

press pours upon us, there is good reason why a 
tinge of despair should mingle with the air of 
smartness that we wear. ‘The intellect of man 
was not meant to be a chiffonier. It is: primarily 
endowed with the same instinct of selection that 
resides in a rootlet, which does not take up every 
element that comes in its way, and absorb all atoms 
indiscriminately, but seizes those which make for 
its well-being. Nym CRINKLE. 

“ NCLE Tom’s Cabin” easily leads the great 
books in the world among volumes writ- 
ten for influence, under the prophet’s 

vision. Any affectation of style in the book would 

have been weakness. Faith transcends traditional 
style, and makes a language of its own. Mrs. 

Stowe saw the death of Uncle Tom, in a kind of 

vision, while at a communion service in a simple 

church. She hurried home to put the vision on 
paper. Such writing follows no models of the 
past: it makes and it must make its own clothing. 

The sale of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in Europe is 

said to have reached 1,500,000 copies. 

Exchange. 


THE DUSTMAN. 


HERE is no one in the world who knows so 
| many stories as the Dustman. In the 
evening, when children are sitting quietly 
at the table on their little chairs, he takes off 
his shoes, comes softly upstairs, opens the doors 
very gently, and all of a sudden throws dust into 
the children’s eyes. He then glides behind them 
and breathes lightly, very lightly, upon their 
necks, whereupon their heads become at once so 
heavy! But it does them no harm, for the Dust- 
man means it kindly. He only wants the children 
to be quiet, and they are most quiet when in bed. 
They must be quiet in order that he may tell them 
his stories. 

When the children are asleep, the Dustman sits 
down upon the bed. He is gayly dressed. His 
coat is of silk, but of what color it is impossible to 
say; for it seems now green, now red, now blue, 
according to the light. Under each arm he holds 
an umbrella. One which has pictures painted on 
it he holds over good children. It makes them 
have the most beautiful dreams all night long. 
And the other, which has nothing on it, he holds 
over naughty children, especially those who cry 
when he wishes them to go to bed. So they wake 
in the morning without having dreamed at all. 

Andersen. 


-EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tuer Editor knows some young persons who are 
engaged in a very profitable piece of work. These 
two young ladies first went to the stationer’s and 
bought two fair-sized blank books. Then they 
traded with Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston, 
and obtained twenty or thirty pictures of famous 
men and women, — most excellent portraits and at 
a cheap price. ; c 

Having added to this supply mucilage, pen and 
ink, scissors, the work then began. It was this, — 
to write in the blank book an account of the life of 
each celebrated character, giving the main facts; 
said account to have at the head a picture. Now 
these book-makers are having a most interesting 
time, and they are learning “lots.” 
are putting something into shape that will be of 
value. 

The Editor sees in this a great suggestion. 
There is a wide demand for entertaining lessons, 
story lessons, to be used among the younger 
classes of Sunday Schools. Is it not easy. for 


mothers or for teachers to choose pictures, and. 


fit stories, questions, and comments. to them? 
Thus making books of help. in a home or school, 
but also possible for publication, should they prove 
good enough. The Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society would be -glad to examine any such pre- 
pared books with a.view to printing them. But 
they must be carefully compiled. 

The Editor. ventures to say that the little ac- 
count of the Spanish prisoners by Master Good- 
ing, on page 103, is a clear, accurate story and 
report,— much more so than many long newspaper 
descriptions which were furnished by the yard. 
Master Gooding lives in Portsmouth. We think 
that young people will also enjoy the other article 
by a Young Contributor, and catch the moral 
easily from the pudding incident. How that hand- 
kerchief must have suffered, and the pocket, too! 
Was that.act any more honest than the fib? Ah! 
one crooked thing leads to another! Is it ever 
right to tell “ white fibs”? Ask your teacher. 

The Editor would be pleased to receive any 
choice selections. of poetry or prose, short and 
expressive, that have become favorites in home or 
school. What has been helpful to a few can be 
made to help a large number through our columns. 


LETTER-BOX. 


DorcHESTER, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—1 thought I would make something 
for Every Other Sunday, so I send you an enigma. 
If you think it is good enough, I should like to see it 
published. I also send you the answer to the square 
word in Vol. XIV., No. 10. Wishing your. paper 
long life, I remain, Yours, 
MARGARET E. SAYWARD. 


KENNEBUNK, Mz. 
Dear Editor,—T am a little girl nine years old, and 
I like to get out the puzzles. I go to the First Parish 
Church in Kennebunk. Our minister is Rev. J.D. O. 
Powers. Yours truly, 
Mary M. Bourne. 


ARLINGTON, Mass. 
’ Dear Editor,—I like your paper very much. I 
belong to the First Parish Sunday School in Arlington. 
- I have found out your Enigma No. XIV., by Edna 
Kuhl. The answer is, ‘‘In God we trust.’’ ‘Will you 
please print this letter in the next Every Other 
Sunday? I remain, Yours truly, 
Marion B. THorpE. 


FAIRHAVEN, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Editor,—1 send you this enigma. Will 
you please put it in Every Other Sunday? Ihave 
always taken your paper and my brother and I think 
it is fine, and my mother, too. Good-by, from 
BANCROFT WINSOR. 


Also, they’ 


CHARADE. 


My jist is what you’re doing now, 
My second is procured from stone. , 
Before my whole you often stand, 

But mostly when you are alone. 


4 T. W. 
ANAGRAM. 
OoHRN oyru eatrfh dna ruyo ometrh. 
HELEN EATON. 
ENIGMA XVIII. 
. Tam composed of 16 letters. 
My 3, 13, 11, is a metal. 
My 8, 16, 15, is a mist. 
My 1, 6, 9, 4, is more than good. 
My 2, 5, 6, is a beverage. 
My 7, 14, 12, 9, is a grain. 
’ My 10 is an article. 
My whole happened on July 3, 1898. ; 
A Cuass or Boys. 
. Portland, Me.; Sunday School. 


ENIGMA XIX. 
Iam composed of 14 letters. 
My 7, 2, is.the opposite of oft. 
My 6, 7, 8, is a boy’s name. 
My 14, 1, 6,.is what grows on some trees. 
My 10, 4, 11, 8, is what we find when the tide goes out. 
My 12, 18, 14, is what farmers keep their corn in. 


My 9, 11, 4, 6, is what we eat with a great many things. - 


My 11, 4, 13, 3, 5, is a girl’s name. 
My whole is a well-known bock. 
; MarGaret E. SAywarp. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. ll. 


Enigma X1V.—In God we trust. 


Enigma XV.— George Washington; Abraham Lin- 
coln. . 


DIAMOND. 
R 
Corr 
CASAS 
ROSALIE 
TALES 
SEs © 
E 
PuzzLE. 
1. Shakespeare. 5. Longfellow. 
2. Dewey. 6. Nansen. 
3. Holmes. 7.. Lincoln. 
4. Jefferson. 8. Weyler. 


THE WOODCHUCK AND BOBOLINK. 
One autumn day they went away, 
The woodchuck and the bobolink, 
And left. behind a season gray, 
And naked limbs to creak and sway ; 


And they went to— where do you think 7 


Why, woodchuck turned a somersault 
Into. his winter home, ; 
And bobolink went off down South 


‘To rice-fields on some river’s mouth, P 


To sing and feast and roam,— 
A winter carnival to keep, 
While woodchuck lay curled up asleep. 
Frank H. Sweet. 
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